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The entire population of the Survey Area, 1965-2001 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction and Report 

D. J. ROBERTSON 



I 

1.1. The purpose of this Chapter is both to 
set the scene for the very much more detailed 
chapters that follow it and to outline the con- 
clusions which our analyses suggest. The Chapter 
itself does not at all points include full documen- 
tation or analysis; these are to be found in the 
studies that follow. 

Origins of the Regional Survey 
and Plan 

1.2. This Report had its origins in a statement 

in paragraph 26 of the White Paper on Central 
Scotland. < l ) That paragraph, which is concerned 
with growth areas, identified the Grangemouth/ 
Falkirk area as a major growth area and went 
on to say: “where, subject to discussions with 
the local authorities, the assistance of the Uni- 
versities of Glasgow and Edinburgh will be 
sought in the preparation of a comprehensive 
economic and physical expansion scheme 
designed to increase population in the area by 
about 50,000”. The White Paper also recognized 
that this study would be concerned with a “new 
look for the older industrial communities” and 
that issues of rehabilitation took their place 
alongside those of growth and development. 
The discussions with the local authorities took 
place and the Universities of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh began work in October 1964. The 
study is administered by a Joint Planning 
Advisory Committee which includes in member- 
ship representatives of the County Councils of 
Stirling and West Lothian and the Large Burgh 
of Falkirk, all of which are planning authorities, 
and also representatives of the Small Burghs of 
Bo’ness, Denny and Dunipace and Grange- 
mouth. The study was entrusted to consultants — 
Professors P. Johnson-Marshall and Sir Robert 
H. Matthew of the University of Edinburgh and 
Professor D. J. Robertson of the University of 
Glasgow. The work of the University of Edin- 
burgh has been carried out by a team based on 
the Department of Architecture and the Plan- 
ning Research Unit of the University, while the 
work at the University of Glasgow has been 
centred on the team whose names are presented 
as authors of the chapters that follow. The part 
of the study undertaken by the University of 
Glasgow has been based on the Department of 
Social and Economic Research. The^agreed 
terms of reference to the consultant^ are ;^6 
follows: !;■ 




(1) To carry out a survey and prepare a 
scheme of development for the area 
defined in the White Paper “Central 
Scotland : A Programme for Development 
and Growth” (Cmnd. 2188) as the 
Grangemouth Growth Area and adjoining 
districts; and for this purpose to consider 
and report on the economic, social and 
physical planning problems presently 
existing and likely to arise in the course 
of development of the area along the 
lines indicated in the White Paper. 

(2) To present the scheme of development in 
the form of an advisory plan, covering 
both the physical planning aspects in 
terms of the Town and Country Planning 
(Scotland) Acts, 1947 to 1959, and the 
economic aspects, including proposals for 
capital investment and measures to 
stimulate economic growth. 

(3) To present a report on the survey and the 
scheme of development (both of which 
will be published) to the Joint Planning 
Advisory Committee in 1966. 

1.3. The consultants and most of the principal 
members of the teams from the two universities 
moved on to this study from a previous collab- 
orative effort in preparing the Lothians Regional 
Survey and Plan. (2) This has ensured a con- 
tinuity of thought and of partnership which has 
been of great value. As in the Lothians Report, 
the University of Glasgow’s contribution to the 
Report is presented first, since the Glasgow 
team have been concerned to analyse the main 
variables which affect development in the area 
and therefore to set the main assumptions which 
should be followed through in its physical 
pla nn ing and development. The task of develop- 
ing the physical implications has been the 
primary concern of the group from the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. It is important to express at a 
very early stage of this Report the warm appre- 
ciation which all concerned in Glasgow have 
for this collaboration between the two univer- 
sities and the two different groups of disciplines 
represented. It is also important to recognize the 



*1 1 Central Scotland: A Programme for Development and Growth, 
Cmnd. 2188, November, 1963. H.M.S.O. 

121 Lothians Regional Survey and Plan, H.M.S.O., Edinburgh, 
1966. Volume One, “Economic and Social Aspects”, 
75s. net; and Volume Two, “Physical Planning 
Aspects”, 75s. net. 
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assistance which the authors have had from local 
authorities and other public bodies and from 
many firms and individuals. 



II 

1 .4. Our studies for this volume have ranged 
widely. We have tried to examine many topics 
which may have a bearing on the matter and to 
do this, not merely within the context of the 
Area itself, but by looking at the experience of 
others. On the other hand, we have tried to 
concentrate our efforts on the most significant 
points of discussion, and these are to be found 
reflected in the chapters that follow. It is clearly 
necessary in studying any area first to discover 
the size of its population and the composition 
of that population with regard to age, sex, in- 
dustrial and occupational structure. Then the 
distribution of the population within the area 
has to be examined. That population is already 
subject to forces of natural increase and migra- 
tion and their working-out over the future has 
to be examined. Further, any policy designed to 
stimulate growth naturally implies changes in 
present trends in the population. These have to 
be assessed and stated as assumptions since they 
imply, for the most part, policy actions. Then 
their influence has to be traced in terms of 
effects on the availability of workers, on the 
numbers of school-children and other similar 
matters. 

The next obvious question that arises is to 
look at the health of the economy of the Area 
in relation both to industry and to commerce. 
To do this it is necessary to examine the present 
position of employment in the Area and trends 
in it, so as, for example, to assess the likely 
development of particular industries. Then the 
prospects of employment growth have to be set 
out and the means by which such growth might 
be induced have to be discussed. In regional 
analysis one of the important issues is the extent 
to which any given injection of new employment 
will breed further employment in the region, or 
whether the purchasing power introduced by 
new developments is to a considerable extent 
lost to the region and results in increased activity 
elsewhere (the regional "multiplier” effect). In 
examining the employment situation, we have 
attempted to pay particular attention to service 
employment and commercial employment as 
well as industrial prospects. This has required, 
in particular, assessment of the prospects for 
central-area uses of land as well as the need for 
industrial sites. While a study of employment in 
the Area is in part based on the trends generated 
within it, it is clear that, in the context of growth 
area policy and regional policy in general in 
Britain, employment in the Area is conditioned 
by the decisions of the Government: it follows 
that we have been unable to forbear from 
commenting on the implications of present 
Government policy on regional development. 
We have attempted to indicate the volume of 
employment which might be expected to derive 
from the Area’s industrial structure and the 
needs of its present and projected population, 



and thus derive an indication of the need for 
special endeavours implying the strong support 
of effective Government policy. 

The present fabric of the Area is related not 
only to the people and their jobs but to their 
housing, the availability of transport and all 
forms of social investment which exist both as 
services to the Area and, for the most part, as 
sources of employment. It is important also to 
remember that the building industry is directly 
affected by the scale of any growth which may 
take place in the Area. These and related 
matters are discussed in chapters dealing with 
transport and communications, with housing 
and with social services. In each case it has been 
necessary to look at the present position and the 
changes implicit in it, and then to assess the 
possible consequences of development. For 
example, the housing problems of the Area are 
both a matter of the adequacy of the present 
stock in relation' to present population and the 
trends towards population growth and change 
inherent in it, and also a matter of the con- 
sequential implications for housing of further 
economic development and immigration. In the 
case of investment we have tried to indicate the 
arguments affecting the balance of advantage 
in meeting the demands on public capital which 
will arise. 

In each of the topics of research and comment 
which have been mentioned up to now there are 
subsidiary issues as well as the main theme. For 
example, alongside a discussion of the main flows 
of transport and communications within the 
Area there is the very important issue of the 
Port of Grangemouth, which is related both to 
the transport of goods produced within the Area 
and to discussions of the Area’s primary sources 
of employment. Additionally, while each of 
these topics has to be considered within its own 
frame of reference, it is also necessary to pull 
different proposals into line with each other. 
The proposals about employment and industrial 
sites, for example, have to be related to proposals 
for housing and, if this relationship does not 
result in a balance of the number of people for 
whom housing is provided and the numbers of 
workers for whom employment may be gene- 
rated, the implications of commuting into or 
out of the Area have to be examined. Our work 
has therefore required a constant process of 
reconciliation and assimilation. 

We have considered the implications of 
development for education and for health and 
welfare services in the light of the present pro- 
vision of these services in the Area. While we 
have not attempted a comprehensive evaluation 
of the quality of social life and community in the 
Area at present, we have made some assessment 
of these, particularly in the context of recrea- 
tional facilities. Whatever may be said in detail, 
it is apparent that any implementation of pro- 
posals for growth will mean rapid social changes 
and consequential changes in the facilities and 
the character of the social life of the Area. We 
have attempted to indicate some of the more 
desirable improvements in the provision of social 
facilities that will be required, concentrating 
specially on provisions which have land use 
implications. 
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Problems arising from the unstable nature of 
the terrain in many parts of the Area have 
required special attention. At some points the 
Area has been subject to extensive mining 
operations. At others the land is flat, but consists 
of mud deposited on a foundation of rock which 
may be many feet below the surface. Addition- 
ally, land might, with enterprise and if it were 
required, be reclaimed from the Forth. These 
problems arc not unique in Central Scotland, 
nor in most parts of Britain where it is not 
particularly easy always to choose ideal building 
sites, nor are they unfamiliar in other parts of 
the world. They did, however, seem important 
enough in this context to be the subject of a 
special study, though this is a subject of such 
complexity that it deserves a fuller study than 
we have been able to attempt. 

1.5. We have discussed the question of the 
date to which our proposals should refer. 1981 
seems in some respects to have been accepted in 
the White Paper on Central Scotland as a date 
to which planning ought, at this juncture, to 
look. With the passage of time that date might 
now be amended to 1985 or 1986, but in the 
case of this Area we must envisage the process of 
development as occurring in phases. There is 
already a large population and a large amount 
of economic activity. Even though new effort 
were introduced, in the first number of years the 
prospects of the Area would be very much in- 
fluenced or dominated by its present activities. 
Thereafter, perhaps in the second half of the 
period towards 1985/6, new effort might begin 
to take over and the character of the Area might 
reflect rather more of what is new than what is 
old. With the shortage of land in Central Scot- 
land, it would be wrong to contemplate large 
development without attention to reserve sites 
for development contiguous to our proposals 
which might come into use in the latter part of 
the century or beyond. Our thinking has moved 
roughly in these three phases — the early period 
in which existing forces are dominant, the period 
of rapid change towards 1985/6, and the period 
of growth carried forward by the momentum of 
change into the next century. While dates are 
used from time to time, however, the precise 
dating is less important than the scale of thought 
and the sequence of events which is indicated. 
These matters are discussed at more length in 
VIII below. 



Ill 

1.6. This study follows upon a study of the 
Lothians area ( 1* centring on the new town of 
Livingston. There are, of course, many differ- 
ences between the two areas, the most notable 
being that tins Area already has a large popu- 
lation and larger, well-developed existing com- 
munities. There are such communities in the 
survey area of the Lothians Regional Survey 
and Plan but, since the new town of Livingston 

111 Op. cit. For this part of the present Report, the most 
relevant Volume of the Lothians Regional Survey and Plan 
is Volume One on “Economic and Social Aspects”, 
prepared in the University of Glasgow and edited by 
D. J. Robertson. 



is at the heart of the development processes 
there, the detailed problems were of a somewhat 
different character. On the other hand, much of 
the analysis of the Lothians study has its place 
also in this study, and many of the conclusions 
on Government policy reached there are readily 
capable of being transposed into the present 
study. We have considered it important, in the 
interests of continuity of thought and clarity of 
exposition, not to attempt to produce a new 
formulation of issues which are very little 
different here, and have preferred simply to 
draw on our experience and conclusions in the 
Lothians study and refer to them freely in the 
present Report. Many of the chapters will be 
doing this. It would be valuable, however, at 
this point to state firmly some of the ma in 
features of the Lothians Regional Survey and 
Plan which we take to be entirely relevant to 
the present Report. 

1. It was a continuing theme of the Lothians 
Report that the development of a growth 
area, requires efficient and co-ordinated 
administrative attention, whatever else it 
may have. Development will need a co- 
ordinated effort from the responsible local 
administrators. But the point requires more 
than this, since an area chosen for especially 
rapid or, if the word may be used without 
critical implications, “unnatural” develop- 
ment, has to receive the special and con- 
tinuing attention of the Government 
Departments concerned, the nationalized 
industries which provide services and 
others who can alone ensure the smooth 
flow of decisions and of facilities which such 
an attempt to create specially-concentrated 
growth requires. 

2. The whole scale of the development of this 
Area, or indeed of any other area in this 
country or elsewhere, is conditioned by its 
prospects of offering employment to its 
inhabitants. It is true that an area can be 
dependent on employment which is to be 
found outside rather than within its 
boundaries, but if an area is thought to be 
suitable for rather more rapid growth than 
elsewhere, this is hardly compatible with 
the position of being a daily net exporter 
of people in search of employment. In the 
Lothians case, and again here, we have 
analysed what may happen as a result of 
present prospects. We have made recom- 
mendations, but we cannot create employ- 
ment by wishing it. We can only indicate 
what might be done by others. 

The Lothians Report suggested that 
the then-existing Government measures 
designed to increase employment in the 
development districts were unlikely to be 
adequate to sustain the rate of expansion 
proposed. Since the Lothians Report was 
written, the Government has in many 
respects improved its policies designed to 
induce new growth in the regions. It has 
reduced the size of industrial developments 
in over-employed areas which can proceed 
without permission, has brought the im- 
portant sector of office employment much 

3 
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